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Creputity, though not regarded by writers on metaphysics as 
a primitive emotion or mode of fceling, is so much a part and 
parcel of human nature, that we can never, for a moment, lose 
sight of it while studying this latter. It ought, perhaps, vight- 
fully to be viewed as the result of the emotion of wonder, or love 
of the marvellous, and of faith or veneration. In regard to the 
possession and display of these two last mentioned faculties of the 
mind, we find great differences among men. Sir Walter Scott, 
to draw our examples from illustrious names, has both of these 
in strong relief. Voltaire was deficient in both—-lamentably so 
in the latter, or veneration. Doctor Johnson was a man of faith 
and a lover of the marvellous, but by no means credulous. — In- 
dolence, by which the mind is indisposed to inquire into the 
realities of narratives and assertions ; and ignorance of the facts, 
in disproof of the reputed marvellous and wonderful, are the 
chief supports of credulity, which we desire on this occasion to 
separate from the innate cmotions or sentiments already advert- 
ed to; for although blended of these, it could not find aliment, 
or would only be allowed scope in works of. imagination, but for 
indolence and ignorance. Now, when we reflect on the very large 
and liberal allowance of these negative qualities to mankind, we 
cannot be surprised that credulity is so common nor at the regu- 
Jar succession of cunning knaves, who live and fatten on their 
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credulous fellow-men. Of all the means by which credulity is 
most readily and fully worked upon, abundant promises of bodily 
or spiritual welfare are ever the most successful. ‘To the pro- 
mise no objection can be made, provided the conditioris be equi- 
table, and offer no infringement on moral and physical laws. But 
when future happiness is promised to the unrepentant sinner, 
and health and longevity to the glutton, the drunkard, or the 
debauchee; when restoration from disease is to be obtained by 
agents inert or positively mischievous, and which we know from 
experience are incapable of producing the promised effect, then 
may we truly exclaim, that quackery is at work with credulity, 
and that people are, their eyes and ears open, and of their own 
freewill, as it were, destroyed morally and physically. 

Even danger, which usually rouses individuals to action and 
sharpens their intellects, is, in the beginning, insufficient to stimu- 
late a community. ‘Too indolent to inquire or make exertions— 
often ignorant of the channel which they ought to take, a people 
will often be found to intrust their lives, in war, to a boastful 
soldier, rather than take the trouble of seeking out a modest and 
retiring veteran. And, in times of pestilence,an audacious quack 
will obtain credence for the reputed efficacy of his nostrums— 
while the skilful physician, too conscientious, and withal too proud 
to obtrude himself upon public notice, is for the time diregarded; 
periiaps he is accused of ignorance because he does not blazon 
forth his knowledge at the street corners, or keep a standing at- 
vertisement of his skill, disinterestedness, moral worth, patriotism 
and Christian charity in the newspapers of the day. 

Among innumera! ble instances of cre sdulity, the most remark- 
able and most generally known to our readers, are the search 
after the philosopher’s stone, by which all the baser metals were 
to be promptly transmuted into ‘gold, and the elixir vite or cordial, 
by the use of which health and life, for an interminable period of 
time, were to be insured. Next to these comes a belief in the royal 
touch as a cure for scrofula, and the protecting power of amber 
necklaces—pieces of camphor hung round the neck, or thieves’ 
vinegar against pestilential diseases. These are not exploded 
errors. Many, who read a lottery advertisement, are persuaded 
that a ticket will prove to them a philosopher’s stone and make 
them masters of immense wealth. ‘The nostrums of quacks are still 
puffed and vended, as, some of them, not only sovereign cures for 
specified diseases, but for all those which can by any possibility 
affect mankind. No matter about the truth of the promises thus 
held forth. ‘The people believe, and that is enough for the pur- 

es of the advertiser and speculator on their credulity, 

At this present juncture, we read and hear of so many speci- 
fics, as either preventives, or cures of the cholera, that one 
must be greatly surprised, if a hundredth part of what is related 
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of them were true, at our having any case of this disease to 
contend with. There has not been, indeed, many new nostrums 
invented on the emergency—but then, as compensation, new 
virtues have been offered to the old. A Panacea, which was to 
cure every thing, could not, of course fail, from the showing of 
its proprietor and his hired eulogists, to cure cholera. Accord- 
ingly, it was announced in due form by advertisement, by puff 
direct and oblique, as the preventive to this disease. But in 
order that the public might have two pegs to hang their faith on, 
we were soon told that his Vermifuge was the remedy. The 
fate of this nostrum is rather a peculiar one. It would seem, 
from the “ Communications” on the subject, to have been more 
successful in every other disease, i in which chance or ignorance 
has led to its use, than in cases of worms, for which: it is 
professedly interided. As a mixture of an irritating kind, pro- 
ductive, on very good testimony, of alarming, if not fatal results, 
by exciting inflammation of the stomach and bowels, this vermi- 
fuge is not, one would reasonably suppose, a preventive of cholera, 
at a season when we are cautioned against taking a dose of the 
commonest medicines without great care and circumspection. 
Next comes that fegularly summer puffed remedy against the 
bowel comp! laint of children.—now suddenly converted into a 
remedy for cholera. Its wonderful powers, alre: idy attested by a 
no inconsiderable mortua ry list of children, are now to be as 
signally displayed on adults. 

Then follows: the Thomsonian, Botanical, Steam-herbalist, 
who promises, for the moderate c ompe nsation of thirty-seven and 
a half cents a week, to insure his subscribers against the cholera. 
Who can resist an appeal so full of modesty and disinterestedness! 

But it would be an endless task to attempt an enumeration 
of the remedies for cholera, advertised and vended at this time. 
They are all offered in the same amiable spirit with our thirty- 
seven and a half cent per week doctor: and are only paralleled 
by the plague quacks and mountebanks in Lon idon, an account 
of whom is given in this number. 

Some physicians, men of learning and of considerable benevo- 
lence, are not entirely blameless during the present season of 
agitation and alarm. They are a little too prone to generalize 
adyice, useful in the Ben ti case in which it was first given, 
but liable to be strangely abused by its universal application to 
persons, most oppositely constituted and circumstanced. The 
recommendation to drink port wine, is one of these errors on 
which we have animadverted in our last number. They are, 
also, too ready to give their sanction, for the sake as they say, 
of tranquillizing the minds of their patients, to newspaper reme- 
dies which have the alleged recommendation of the old women’s 
“verb teas,” viz. that they dono harm if they do no good. The 
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very way to keep their patients ina state of continued agitation 
and anxiety, is for physicians to humour them in these peculiari- 
ties; for as there is a constant succession of sovere ign remedies, 
there must be, in course, successive trials; one week our stomachs 
are to be burnt with spices, another with port wine ; to-day we are 
to be panaceaed, to-morrow vermifuged ; one day dosed with Thom- 
sonian, botanical medicines—and another tickled with three drops 
of spirits of camphor. But a short time ago woollen or flannel belts 
next the skin, were all the fashion—now Burgundy-pitch plasters 
are the rage. Against absurdities of all kinds, affec ting health, 
we hold it to be the bounden duty of a physician to remonstrate 
and to discourage his patients and friends from giving into them. 
Let him tell all inquirers to behave themselves, to avoid gossiping, 
to attend to their personal and family affairs, and to only draw 
on the apothecary with a written recipe from their chosen medi- 
cal adviser. 


IMAGINARY HYDROPHOBIA. 


Ir has long been our opinion that two-thirds, at least, of the 
cases reported as hydrophobia, in the human subject, were either 
instances of tetanus, or of disease of the nervous system, pro- 
duced entirely by the influence of the imagination. The most 
singular instance of purely imaginary hydrophobia, occurred, a 
few years since, at Guy’s Hospital, in London, which places, in a 
clear light, the dreadful effects produced upon the body by the 
mind, when strongly impressed with fear or horror. The case 
to which we refer occurred in the person of Samuel Raffles, the 
head waiter at the Dover Castle Inn, Lambeth. He was brought 
to the hospital labouring under every symptom usually described 
as presenting itself in hydrophobia. He foamed at the mouth, 
yelped and barked like a dog, and, on water being presented to 
him, he was immediately attacked with repeated spasmodic con- 
vulsions of the most violent character. He was immediately 
bled copiously by means of cups; a most strict examination was 
then made to ascertain whether there were any wounds or 
scars about his body, which might have been occasioned by the 
bite of an animal; but, after the minutest search, none were dis- 
covered. By pursuing the “soothing system” he was entirely 
relieved, and in a few days was suffe red to return to his family. 
His attack was attributed by his medical attendants to the ef- 
fects of extreme fear and horror, occasioned by his having read 
an account of a case of hydrophobia, in which, a short time pre- 
viously, the injection of water into the veins had been practised, 
without effect, the patient dying in the most horrible agony. 
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REMARKS ON ADULTERATED SPIRITS AND WINES.* 


By Powerit Cuartes Bracxert, Surgeon, R.M. MR. C. S. F.Z.S. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to his Majesty when His Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence, &c. Ee. 

22, Queen-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Tue late panic, caused by the reports and lists of a disease which never 
existed in this town, should induce every medical man to step forward and 
give his opinions, in order to stop, at a future period, the recurrence of such 
false statements; as two-thirds of the cases were attacks caused by the depra- 
vity of the sufferers, added to which, their manner of eating and drinking— 
their food being of the worst kind, and their drink the most poisonous. These 
poor deluded creatures, from dissolute minds, study only quantity and not 
quality, buy cheap food, and gulp cheap spirits or wines; moderation and 
temperance being far from their thoughts. What can be more baneful to 
them than adulterated spirits or wines, which undermine their health, their 

vigour, and even their lives; an evil of such magnitude which, while it im- 

poverishes the people, is productive of such pernicious consequences loudly 

demand redress. Is it to be supposed that men leading such lives, surrounded 
by filth, by dirt, and by vermin, in their close, damp habitations, can escape 
long from serious attacks, which will quickly end in dissolution? Believe 
me, they have been, and will continue to be, the occurrences of every year; 
and if these cases are cholera, we never were, and never shall be, free from 
that disease. Unless the lower orders alter very much in regard to cleanli- 
ness and their modes of living, they will continue to be a degenerate set of 
people, a misery to themselves, and a disgrace to their country. If they would 
well weigh the old saying, that every glass of spirits is a nail in their coffin; 
and drink, instead of this pernicious stuff, wholesome and good beer, they 
would themselves, with their wives and families, be a credit to society, and 
a stay to their country; but now, instead of that, they are themselves a dis- 
grace, their wives and families parish paupers or dirty beggars: nay worse, 
very often thieves. Would to God, that the temperance society succeed ! 
then we should see the labouring class healthy, contented, and happy—their 
children a blessing to them instead of a curse. O, ye dram-drinkers! if you 
knew what you swallowed to destroy your brains, or to prey on your very 
vitals, the most depraved of you would be deterred from, or at least reflect 
on, the infatuation of the deadly draughts—composed of plain spirits made 
from the feints and refuse of all other spirits, and only undergoing one simple 
process of distillation, to which are added oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid, oil 
of turpentine, oil of juniper, oil of cassia, oil of caraways, oil of almonds, sul- 
phuric ether, extract of orace root, extract of angelica root, extract of cap- 
sicums, or extract of grain of paradise, sugar, rum, sour cyder, and lime- 
water. This mixture is sold under the name of cheap gin. What a mess to 
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enter a man’s mouth! enough to excoriate the very throat in its passage. 
Then, what must be the effects on the stomach, when we know that frictions 
of strong liniments used externally will often produce excoriations, and prove 
too violent for the frame, and not only produce extreme pain, but will cause 
spasms and contractions in the parts to which they are applied. 

Brandy and rum are also manufactured by these cheap sellers, especially 
that called British brandy; which is composed of spirits of wine, vinegar, 
orace root, raisins, and vitriol, flavoured: by the British brandy bitter, pre- 
pared by infusing in rectified spirits, cassia, caraways, camomile flowers, 
bitter orange peel, Indian berry, and other de!eierious drugs; or cherry-laurel 
water instead of the brandy bitters, which is more potent, but highly perni- 
cious and poisonous. ‘To give it a fine kernel flavour, the extract of bitter 
almond cake is used, prepared by dissolving the cake in spirits; the extract 
of capsicums, and the extract of grains of Paradise, to give a hot and pungent 
taste in the mouth, are also prepared as the extract of almonds; taking care, 
for the extract of capsicums, to select the small East India chilies. In order 
to give colour, burnt sugar and other nastiness is mixed. 

Having now before us the whole materials for fictitious brandy, as well as 
the ingredients for adulteration, I will give two examples from a very able 
work. 

Example I.—To make up 100 gallons of full proof brandy. 

50 Gallons of fine cognac brandy proof. 

31 Gallons of old neutral-flavoured rum previously reduced to proof. 
9 Gallons of old neutral-flavoured rum, 25 per cent over proof. 

10 Gallons of Brith brandy, 22 per cent under proof. 


—— 


100 Gallons. 
To the above must be added, 
1 Pint of colouring. 
4 Pint cherry-laurel.water 
4 Pint of extract of almond cake. 


Example II. 
100 Gallons of proof made-up brandy, as in first example. 
17 Gallons of water. : 


117 Gallons. } Pint of colouring, of extract of almond cake, of cherry- 
laurel water, and of extract of capsicums. 
Rum is adulterated as well as the other spirits, the same compositions be- 
ing used in regard to strength and flavour, excepting that ale, porter, and: 
shrub, are added fo it, to give it the particular taste and flavour of old Ja- 
maica; very low-priced Leeward Island rum, and plain or rectified spirits, 
forming the base of this unwholesome drink. The following being the 
example from the same able work as the brancy examples. 
Example I.—To make up 66 gallons of rum :— 
55 Gallons of cheap proof Leeward Island ram. 
1 Gallon of porter. 
4 Gallon of ale. 
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4 Gallon of shrub. 
9 Gallons of water. 


66 Gallons. 
$ Pint of colouring matter. 
3 Pint extract of orace root. 
Pint of cherry-laurel water. 
Pint of extract of capsicums. 
Example II.—To make up 101 gallons of fine and high-flavoured Jamaica 
rum. 


ta 


bol Co 


30 Gallons of Jamaica rum, at 25 per cent. over proof. 
30 Gallons of Leeward Island rum, at 8 per cent. over proof. 
20 Gallons of rectified spirits, 56 per cent. over proof. 
21 Gallons of water. 
101 Gallons. 
1 Pint of colouring matter. 
4, Pint of extract of orace rgot. 
4 Pint of cherry-laurel water. 

Hollands, whiskey, cordials, and compounds, are all made up in the same 
disgraceful way, excepting arrack, which is flavoured by gum benzoin. More 
or less sugar, or candy-foot, being added according to the caprice of the sell- 
ers, or tastes of the gulpers. 


Wine, instead of being a blessing to society, is converted into a curse, ow- 
ing to its fabrications and adulterations. The rational use of wine confers 
on mankind, when in health, enjoyment; and the useful prescribing of it, 
when in sickness, benefit. What must be the results, to a patient, when, in- 
stead of pure and genuine wine, he is given a composition of bad brandy, 
cider, sloe-juice, log-wood or Brazil wood, sal tartar, gum dragon, berry-dye, 
extract of almond-cake, cherry-laurel water, gum benzoin, sugar of lead, nay, 
even arsenic? Is it surprising that we should have cases in this town of 
disordered stomachs, weak bowels, which for a certain time are constipated, 
and then suddenly become relaxed, which lasts to nearly forty-eight hours 
before the death of the individual, when spasms and collapse take place and 
end in dissolution; or, according to the present fashion, in blue cholera? O, 
this malignant blue cholera! I am fearful we shall never get rid of you, un- 
til cheap wine and spirit shops undergo Mr. Brookes’s process. 

For Port wine fabrications and adulterations, the sailor’s black strap, or 
Benecarlo, the Figuera, the red Cape are used; and, to give it richness, a 
little Mountain; then sal tartar to make it crust; for fulness of flavour, gum 
dragon: for colouring, berry-dye or logwood; cider to make up quantity, and 
brandy-cow to keep it. Brandy or rum-cow, is obtained by putting a certain 
quantity of water in fresh-emptied butts, which is alowed to stand a certain 
time; long enough to extract the whole of the spirit from the staves. What 
sailors call, ‘to bull the cask.’ 

The adulterators of Sherry wines, either pale or brown, generally use Cape 
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wine, British rasin wine, cider, brandy-cow, extract of almond-cake, cherry- 
laurel water, gum benzoin, high-coloured British brandy, sugar of lead, or 
arsenic. ‘T’o discharge the colour, skimmed milk and lamb’s blood, ‘n more 
or less quantity according te the colour desired. Madeira undergoes nearly 
the same process, excepting that cheap Vidonia and a twentieth part of com- 
mon dry groats are used in its composition. 

Vidonias are generally fabricated from cider, or British-made wine, and 
neutral-flavoured rum, subjected to the other additions, as Sherry and 
Madeira. 

Bucellas is generally composed of Cape wine, dry Lisbon, and brandy-cow. 

Tent; hardly any genuine is fabricated in this country. 

Red Cape is adulterated by cider, and coloured by berry-dye; this berry- 
dye is e colouring matter extracted from the German bilberries. 

Cape Madeira and Cape Sherry are generally produced by mixing spoiled 
and musty wines with cider, brandy-cow, and a proportion of the other in- 
gredients? such as cherry-laurel water, &c., together; fining the mess with 
lamb’s blood, and, if sour, adding carbonate of soda. 

Thus cheap Burgundy; Hergritage, Hock, Sauterne, Claret, Champagne, 
and other wines are adulterated and fabricated, to the increase of dyspepsia, 
&e. &c. 

Claret is generally composed of Spanish red wine, rough cider, berry-dye, 
or Brazil wood; and the Champagne, of gooseberry wine, cider, perry, 
Cape wine, mixed up with spoilt and ropy Champagne, softened by the ad- 
dition of sugar of lead; these ingredients, by good management, will pro- 
duce Sillery, still, and sparkling Champagne. 

The cider, generally, for this purpose is merely turnip cider, more pun- 
gent than genuine cider, and fitter for the practice of adulterations and fa- 
brications, having less malic acid. Is it surprising that, in this ccurtry, fraud 
should be used in regard to wines and spirits, when even in the wine coun- 
tries it is difficult to get it genuine? Oporto itself fabricates Port wine ; 
Bourdeaux, Claret; the Champagne districts, Champagne; and so with 
Burgundy, &c. I knew a friend that, when at Paris, some years back, gave 
a dinner; he sent to a wine merchant, ordered a variety of French wines— 
which that day appeared excellent: a few bottles of each were left, which 
he carefully put away, thinking to give a friend, at some future period, a 
treat. About three weeks after this grand dinner, he invited a friend or two 
to partake ofthese superior wines; but, when he drew the corks, he found 
in the bottles a stinking and ropy composition. He remonstrated with the 
French wine merchant: the Frenchman said, “ You ordered wine for such 
a day; was it good?” The answer being, “ Yes.” ‘ Well, then,” said the 
merchant, “that is enough: I did not send you wine for that day three 
weeks.” 

The upper classes, are also as subject to adulterations and fabrications, as 
the lower. Their lemonades, varieties of punch, neguses, and other drink- 
ables, which they are served with at routs, balls, operas, &c., being all any 
thing but genuine or wholesome. Certainly, doctors and undertakers are 
under great obligations to these poisoning adulterators and fabricators. 
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SPIRITS OF CAMPHOR. 


Awone the list of the thousand and one specifics against cho- 
lera or for the cure of it, is Spirits of Camphor. This drug has 
always been in high favour during seasons of pestilence. Great 
faith was placed in its preservative powers at a time when fumiga- 
ting with sulphur, burning tar, and all possible means of render- 
ing the air as unpleasant as possible, used to be put in requisition. 
With a piece of camphor in one’s pocket, or still better, ina nice 
little vial, or silk bag suspended from the neck with a ribband 
of a particular colour, and a segar in his mouth, a man used to 
think himself as safe in walking the streets of Constantinople 
during the plague season, or in a West India town, when yellow 
fever was raging, as the invulnerable Achilles, when driving be- 
fore him the irightened Trojans. The charm worked pretty well 
so long as the compact with the good genii was kept ; but if our 
tobacco smoking and tobacco smoked and camphorated hero 
chose to commit a debauch by getting drunk, or gormandizing 
at a late supper, or going with her whose path is evil, presto he 
was carried off by the pestilence, as if he had taken no farther 
precautions than indifferently washing his face. 

But camphor has enjoyed high reputation with the tribe of 
nervous folks, whose spasms and fits it is thought greatly to 
relieve :—the rheumatic and gouty also praise it; and every body 
has heard of the wonderful powers in sprains of either man or 
horse, of the far-famed opodeldoc, into which camphor largely 
enters. In nursery practice, the female doctress, or gossip for the 
neighbourhood, will be heard recommending spirits of camphor 
to the bumped forehead or cut finger of a little urchin, whose 
squalls and kicks by no means indicate his love of the practice. 

What wonder after all this array of its virtue, that it should 
be announced as a cure for cholera ! 

Its use and reputed efficacy in certain bowel affections, such as 
dysentery, afforded additional hopes of the good effects which were 
to follow its administration in the present pestilence. Experience 
has not by any means responded to the sanguine anticipations. 
Camphor was fully and largely used on the continent of Europe, 
and found of itself to fail to cure, or to bring about any decided 
alteration of the disease. A new view was, however, all of a 
sudden taken of the operation of this drug. ‘Three, and even 
five grains has often been taken by persons in health, without 
any very perceptible effect—and in common doses, physicians 
have often been sceptical enough to deny in toto its reputed vir- 
tues. In very large doses it acts unpleasantly as an irritant on 
the nervous system. By a kind of logic not always confined to 
the professed and confessed empiric, common doses failing in 
effect, very minute fractional portions have been recommended. 
Vor. Iil—48 ' 
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And now it is all the vogue to take three drops of spirits of 
camphor, which according to the strength of the solution, is 
equal to from a fourth to an eighth of a grain. 

Five grains have no marked effect as preventive-or cure for 
cholera—therefore we may prescribe with confidence, as possess- 
ing both these virtues, a dose equal to a twentieth or even fortieth 
part. This is one of the amusing parts of the transcendent medical 
philosophy of Dr. Hahneman, which gravely sets forth the wonder- 
ful effects of the eighth millionth part of a drop of some tinctures. 
To give the spirits of camphor, in a manner worthy of the school 
whence the creed in such minimum doses of medicines emanates, 
a drop ought to be mixed with a gallon of water, and of this lat- 
ter a teaspoonful, or still better three drops should be the dose. 
We have no doubi that if swallowed with a firm conviction of 
its virtues this quantity will prove of wonderful efficacy in allaying 
imaginary pains and spasms, and arresting premonitory symp- 
toms, which only exist in fancy. But if we be asked, whether 
in cases of real disease, the three drop dose, or the billionth part 
of this again, are to be relied on, we would reply by another 
question—Do you, the querist, believe in your own sanity of in- 
tellect, and if so, do you, in the next place believe in ours ‘—If 
you reply affirmatively in either case, you will withdraw your 
question, and follow the dictates of common sense and common 
experience; the marvellous stories of the virtues of the three drops 
or an eighth of a grain, of camphor doses, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE. 


To the makers and venders of Panaceas, Vermifuges, Balms, and ail other 
alleged quack preventives of Cholera, by pill, potion, syrup or tincture, inclu- 
ding Port wine and all its adulterations, and camphor and capsicums, the fol- 
lowing extract, from an historian of the great plague in London, is most 
appropriately dedicated. 


“ Bur even those wholesale reflections which xightly managed, 
would have most happily led the people to fall upon their knees, 
make confession of their sins, and look up to their merciful Sa- 
viour for pardon, imploring his compassion on them in such a 
time of their distress; by which we might have become as a second 
Nineveh, had a quite contrary extreme in the common people, 
who, ignorant and stupid in their reflections, as they were bru- 
tishly wicked and thoughtless before, were now led: by their 
fright to extremes of folly; and as I have said before, that they 
ran to conjurors and witches and all sorts of deceivers, to know 
what should become of them; who fed their fears, and kept them 
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always alarmed and awake, on purpose to delude them, and 
pick ‘their pockets; so they were as mad upon their running 
after quacks and mountebanks, and every practising old woman 
for medicines and remedies, storing themselves with such multi- 
tudes of pills, potions, and preservatives, as they were called ; 
that they not only spent their money, but even poisoned them- 
selves beforehand, for fear of the poison of the infection, and 
prepared their bodies for the Plague, instead of preserving them 
against it. On the other hand it is incredible, and scarce to be 
imagined, how the posts of houses and corners of streets were 
plastered over with doctors’ bills and papers of ignorant fellows 
quacking and tampering in physic, and inviting the people to 
come to them for remedies, which was generally set off with 
such flourishes as these, viz.—1NFALLIBLE preventive pills against 
the Plague,—never-FAILine preservatives against the infection, 
—SOVEREIGN cordials against the corruption of the air,—kxact 
regulations for the conduct of the body in case of an infection, — 
Anti- -pestilential pills, rxcompananite drink against the Plague, 
never found out before——An universat remedy for the Plague, 
—The onty tave Plague water,—The royaL antipots against 
all kinds of infection; and such a number more that I cannot 
reckon up, and if I could, would fill a book of themselves to set 
them down. 

“Others set up bills tosummon people to their lodgings for di- 
rections and advice in the case of infection: these had specious 
titles also, such as these :-— 


‘An eminent high Dutch Physician, newly come over from 
Holland, where he resided during all the time of the great 
Plague, last year, in Amsterdam, and cured multitudes of 
people that actually had the Plague upon them.’ 


‘An Italian gentlewoman, just arrived from Naples, having a 
choice secret to prevent infection, which she found out by 
her great experience, and did wonderful cures with it in 
the late Plague there, wherein there died 20,000 in one day.’ 


‘ An ancient gentlewoman having practised with great success 
in the late Plague in this city, Anno. 1636, gives her advice 
only to the female sex. To be spoke with, &c.’ 


‘ An experienced physician, who has long studied the doctrine 
of antidotes against all sorts of poison and infection has, 
after forty years’ practice, arrived to such skill as may, 
with God's blessing, direct persons how to prevent their 
being touched by any contagious distemper whatsoever. 
He directs the poor gratis.’ 


“T take notice of these by way of specimen; I could give you 
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two or three dozen of the like, and yet have abundance left be- 
hind. It is sufficient from these to apprise any one of the humour 
of those times; and how a set of thieves and pick-pockets not 
only robbed and cheated the poor people of their money, but 
poisoned their bodies with odious and fatal preparations; some 
with mercury, and some with other things as bad, perfectly re- 
mote from the thing pretended to; and rather hurtful than ser- 
viceable to the body i in case an infection followed. © - 

“T cannot omit a subtlety of one of those quack operators, with 
which he gulled the poor people to crowd about him, but did 
nothing for them without money. He had, it seems, added to 
his bills, which he uave about ihe streets, this advertisement in 

capital letters, viz. > gives advice to the poor for nothing. 

« Abundance of poor een came to him accordingly, to whom 
he made a great many fine speeches, examined them of the state 
of their health, and of the constitution of their bodies, and told 
them many good things for them to do, which were of no great 
moment :- but the issue and conclusion of all was, that he had a 
preparation, which if they took such a quantity of every morn- 
ing, he would pawn his life they should never have the Plague, 
—no, though they lived in the house with people that were in- 
fected ; this made the people all resolve to have it ; but then the 
price of that was so much, I think it was half a-crown: but, Sir, 
says one poor woman, [ am a poor alms-woman, and am kept 
by the parish, and your bills say, you give the poor your help 
for nothing. Ay, good woman, says the doctor, so I do; as I pub- 
lished there: I give my advice to the poor for ne: but not 
my physic ! Alas, Sir, says she, that is a snare laid for the poor 

then; for you give them your advice for nothing, that is to say, 

you advise them gratis, to buy your physic for their money; so 
does every shopkeeper with his wares. Here the woman began 
to give him ill words, and stood at his door all that day, telling 
her tale to all the people that came, till the doctor finding she 
turned away his customers, was obliged to call her up stairs 
again, and give her his box of physic for nothing, which, per- 
haps too, was good for nothing when she had ii.” 


POPULAR ERRORS. 


Aone many. popular errors may be cited the following: 

1. That persons who are dropsical ought to abstain from 
drinking, for fear of increasing the swelling: 

2. That ardent spirits, and other heating drinks, or even tea 
and coffee, remove indigestion, whilst, in fact, they almost al- 
ways aggravate it: 
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3. That brandy, or any such distilled liquor, is of service, or 
apn when the weather is very hot or very cold, or when 

a person is over-fatigued: 

4. That good fruits and ripe grapes cause dysentery—when, 
in fact, they are a reme ly for the disease. It is only dur- 
ing convalese ence that they ‘ought to. be abstained from: 

That, if a little of any thing be good, a great deal must be 
still better. Milk isa good article of diet for valetudinarians: a 
man with a weak stomach drinks a quantity of it, and wonders, 
after a time, why such should be heavy on his stomach. So it is 
with the waters of mineral springs, and many other things: 

That vaccination is the cause of the various eruptions on 
the skin which may show themselves for years afterwards. The 
innate proneness to cutaneous erruption—the ; sross diet of the 
child, and want of cleanliness, go for nothing in the eyes of some 
fond parents. 


A RUSSIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


Tue household of Mr. Gologordoffsky was exactly such as, in 
days of yore, were those of the ancient feudal Barons and of the 
old Polish Pans. The principal servants were, in the first place, 
the confidential agent for the management of law-suits, of which 
there was always pending, in the different courts, two or three 
dozen ; thé commissary, or head steward, over the whole proper- 
ty; the econome, or under-steward ; the marshalek, who presided 
over the table-service and the domestics ; the stud-master, who 
governe ‘d the stables and grooms ; the head cook, or commander- 
in-chief of the pots and pans, cooks and kitchen-maids; the 
okhmeestreena, or housekeeper, who commanded the maidser- 
vants, and superintended the linen and the pantry, which in Po- 
lish is called aptetchka, and contains sweets of all sorts, preserves, 
confections, sugar, coffee, and a numerous array of spirits and 
cordials. Besides these servants of honourable station, there 
lived in the house, in all readiness, the kapel-meister, or music- 
master, who taught the young ladies and gentlemen music, and 
presided at the orchestre, consisting of twelve people, who in 
winter (besides,) filled the office of footmen, but in summer raked 
hay, and worked the garden. The kapelyan, or chaplain, a monk 
of the order of Jesuits, had under his inspection three tutors, and 
watched over the education of Mr. Gologordofisky’s children: in 
addition to this there was a French gouverneur, ‘and madame, a 
French woman, with the young ladies. The gardener, a German, 
was at the same time member of the board of agriculture. The 
squire had for his owh person a free valet-de-chambre, a shly- 
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akhtitch* who was a favourite, and his confidant in secret affairs ; 
his lady had likewise a lady of equal rank for the same purpose, 
who, though she discharged all the duty of chambermaid, yet, in 
virtue of her birth and merit, exacted respect in the house, and 
was addressed Panna, or Ma’am. The young ladies had like- 
wise eacha panna from among the sklyakhtyankas, who had charge 
of their wardrobe and the female servants of their suit, of whom, 
with each of the young ladies, one bore the name of Garderobnoy. 
The chase formed a department of itself, and was partly under 
the inspection of the stable-keeper, and partly of the squire him- 
self, who was a great sportsman. Amongst the sportsmen were 
several shlyakhtitches, who went under the; name of strelitz. Most 
of the upper servants, such as the law-agent, or plenipotent, com- 
missary, marshalek, stud-master, econome, kapel- -meister, and gouver- 
neur, lived in the house with their wives and children; besides 
their salary, they received rations of provisions for their own ta- 
ble or ordinary, were attended by the servants of the house, and 
kept their own horses at the squire’s expense. All the other free 
servants also received rations; the house vassals were partly fed 
from the squire’s table, and besides that had a table of their own. 
But, as the free servants spent a great part of their allowance in 
drink, and the vassals never had enough to eat, every one laid 
hold of wkatever he could, by hook or by crook. Besides these 
feudal attendants, there lived in the house, for the sake of com- 
pany and amusement to the squire and his lady, some gentlemen 
and ladies, toad-eaters, friends, and distant relations, under the 
name of residents. They received no salary, but had the advan- 
tage of the table, kept their own servants, and some of them had 
the privilege of keeping horses. Amongst the number of these 
residents were some batchelor creditors of Mr. Gologordofisky, 
some widows of old servants whose wages had remained unpaid 
after some twenty years service, and some orphans possessed of 

capital under the guardianship of the landlord. In a word, Mr. 
Gologordofisky’s house contained nearly as many mouths and sto- 

machs as there were working hands on the whole property, and 
from this cause the working hands were sadly tormented, and 
made but feeble exertions to fill the stomachs of so overwhelm- 
ing a majority of sinecurists. It is true that Mr. Gologordofisky 
himself, his family, and guests invited to partake of his hospitali- 
ty, ate and drank well; but his huge table had at one extremi- 
ty what is called “a grey end,” where no dainty dishes or sa- 
voury wines ever reached, and where in full measure was felt 
the inconvenience of a disproportion between outlay and in- 
come. 


* Shlyakhtitch is the name given to the small Polish gentry ; synonymous with 
the old English term of franklin or yeoman. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Art the approach of the fourth year of their labours, the Editors of the 
Journal of Health find themselves, with unabated zeal, materials the most 
ample and subjects diversified, again called on to renew their pledges to the 
public, and ina more especial manner to the readers of this work. The 
utility of the plan which, after mature deliberation, they had projected, has, 
by time and experience been fully tested. Of the value of the doctrines in- 
culcated, and the appositeness of the facts and illustrations, by which they 
have been enforced, it may not become the Editors to boast. But they cannot 
pass over in silence the strong, startling confirmation of all their views, some 
of them, at the time, regarded as extreme and impracticable on the subject of 
dietetics and temperance. Within a few months, the scoffer, the incredulous, 
the temporizing, have with a surprising unanimity, echoed sentiments, which 
when they first appeared in the Journal of Health, were derided as adverse 
to epicurean enjoyment and full bodily vigour and health. ‘The Cholera car- 
ries in its history, confirmation strong as proof from holy writ, of all that has 
been so emphatically dwelt on in this work, touching the true means of 
preserving health, and of walking with all the positive security which can 
be allowed to mere humanity, amid scenes of pestilence and death. Their 
task would, however, be imperfectly performed, were the Editors to rest 
satisfied with merely warning their fellow-citizens to shun the great and wide 
road to destruction, without at the same time pointing out the numerous by- 
paths which lead to disease, deformity, and death. Among these, the most 
numerous and misleading are the vices of early physical education. Parents 
are too often in their igmorance of this important subject, the destroyers 
of their children, by indulging them in improper articles of food, by neglect 
of suitable apparel and exercises, and by inculcating or allowing of absurd 
fashions of dress—caps, ligatures of various kinds, for children,—corsets for 
young women, &c. Much has been said on these points, much yet remains un- 
told. The people, in the large democratic sense, require to be roused toa fuller 
sense of their wants, and to the means of gratifying them in relation to health. 
Public Baths and Public Gymnasia ought to be im every city, town, and 
village of the land; nor shall the Editors cease their efforts to bring about 
so desirable a result. Public and Private Architecture is far from being 
made as subservient to the preservation of health as it might be. Scite and 
Exposure are not attended to—nor are judicious Ventilation and Warming of 
houses as well understood as would be required, not only for personal comfort 
but for the claims of humanity. The mortality brought about by typhus fever 
and cholera, in places and edifices crowded with human beings, ought of 
itself to persuade every philanthropist to inquiry and exertion, in order to 
obviate the chief cause, which consists in a confined and impure air. Much 
yet remains for the successors of a Howard and Benezet, in this branch 
of reform. The knowledge on which plans for amelioration ought to be 
founded, is often wanting in those who have the controlling power in such 
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matters. It will be for the Editors of this Journal to continue to furnish, as 
heretofore, the requisite data to guide these persons. 

The laws of habit are best understood by watching and noting the customs 
of a people, and the practices of individuals, whose situation and genius have 
been such as to render them, in a measure, public property. Both their foi- 
bles and their virtues—the one for warning, the other for example and en- 
couragement, are full of instruction for those who come after them. The 
sketches of the lives of Byron and Burns, in a former volume, in which was 
indicated the influence of regimen on their literary pursuits and health, 
show the manner in which the subject may be treated, both in the interests 
of morality and hygiene. 

In fine, there yet remains as materials for future volumes of this Journal, 
copious details in Medical Geography and Statistics, including the influence 
of Localities, Soil,and Water— Physical Education comprising a consideration 
of food, exercise, and clothing, the proportion of time for study, compatible with 
health— The influence of the mind—a correct theory of moral sentiments, and 
of the intellectual faculties ; the eccentricities of genius, and the aberrations 
constituting insanity—Medical Jurisprudence, as far as an exclusion of 
technical terms and language not agrecable to ears polite, will allow—Phy- 
siology, or the Study of Healthy Functions, illustrated by the habits and 
instincts of animals—Numerous questions of Public Hygiene, in which Le- 
gislative or Corporate government is exercised, as in quarantines, removal 
of nuisances, &c. or of whatever is permanently destructive to the public 
health and welfare—Social customs and usages interfering with individual 
comfort, and bodily and mental well-being, shall stil] be animadverted on. 


The Pustisser would respectfully apprise the readers and patrons of the Journal 
of Health, that, for the coming year, the numbers to compose the fourth volume 
will be issued monthly, Each number will consist of thirty-two pages, of the same 
size as heretofore—so that the volume can be bound uniformly, with the volumes 
of former years, ‘I'he terms of subscription are the sqame—lower, it is believed, 
than for any periodical of the same standing and variety of matter, in the country. 
The postage, it isehoped, will be even still less than before. Pains will be taken 
to second the efforts of the Editors by the frequent introduction of good engrav- 
ings, for illustrations and ornament. Upon the whole, it is confidently believed, 
that under the new arrangement, still greater interest will be imparted to the 
pages of the Journal of Health. 
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